JOHN    EVELYN
They visited several of the buildings, and at All
Souls,, although Evelyn admired the large fresco over
the altar., he thought: it seemed "too full of nakcds for
a chapel."
There Is a high religious and moral tone in Evelyn's
letters to Corn bury. In one elated February 1664-5
he refers to Lord Clarendon's loss of his son,, Edward,
He says that besides the divine precepts lie has found
consolation in Eplctctus. cel never go abroad without
it In my pocket/* "I know, my Lord, you employ your
retirements nobly; wear this defensive for my sake, I
had almost said this Christian office." He deplores
the condition of the Church and makes proposals
about theatres in Lent, He ends with a fervid
eulogy of Clarendon, saying he Is ready to profess that
"1 have found more tenderness and greater humanity
from the Influences of his Lordship than from all
the relations I have now in the world, wherein yet I
have many dear and worthy friends." In his letter
of June,, 16655 he gives Cornbury a list of books
which he recommends as worthy and instructive. A
stiffer course of reading can hardly be imagined. In
an unscholarcd age the very names of most of the
authors will be unknown. Who now reads Zosimus,
Procopius, Agatinus, Philostralus, Eunapius, or
Lamprkllus? And he rightly concludes,, "by the time
your Lordship is arrived thus far, you will have
performed more than any man of your quality can
pretend to in Court, by immense degrees, according
to my weak observation,, who sometimes pass my
time at the circle where the gallants produce them-
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